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AVE, Thomas (Doctor ?), one time house 
pupil Sir Benjamin Brodic. Had 4 daugh- 
4 sons, of whom Thomas Charles Cave 
b. Salisbury, Feb. 24, 1819, baptised St. Thomas, 
Sarum, Mch, 24, No. 367. Thomas Cave sup- 
posed to have m, Julia Isabella de Starck, Was 
connected with de Starck and Ogle families. 
Any information?—Chester L. North, 51 rue 
Spontini, Paris. 


ters, 


- STARCK, (see Cave above) Julia Isabella, 
supposed d, of Baron Sigismund de Starck 
and Martha Ogle. Inquirer has letter written 
to his grandfather, Thomas Charles Cave, and 
signed ‘‘ Your relative, U. N. A. de Starck.” 
Any information?—Chester L. North, 51 rue 
Spontini, Paris. 
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OLES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half- yearly indexes ‘and two 
“ry binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Manarinlia. 


ke the August Cornhill Mr. Grant R. 
Francis addresses himself to refute Mr. 
K. Heanley’s contentions about the identity 
of James I in the Cornhill for June (see 
Ix, 379). My. Francis had himself attracted 
general attention to the little coffin in the 
wall at Edinburgh Castle in his book ‘ Scot- 
land’s Royal Line.’ His careful review of 
all that can be said for and against James’s 
royal parentage, is clinched on the affirmative 
side first, by two affirmations of Mary’s and 
next by the likeness between James and the 
portrait of Darnley at Windsor Castle. Sir 
John Marriott in ‘ The Father of Tory De- 
mocracy ’ gives a sketch of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett; Canon Wigram (‘ A Civil Prisoner in 
Turkey’) relates many interesting, and illum- 
inating, experiences of the War, and ‘ Fish- 
erman’s Luck’ by “‘ Hafren,’’ brings before 
us many good incidents and curious sights: 
we may mention, as example, on a_ late 
September day—a dull day on which nor 
fish nor fly had been seen—a burst of sun- 
shine in which hundreds of good-sized trout 
appeared ‘‘weaving fantastically in the dusty 
translucence, the shoal keeping station in 
mid-water, neither moving upstream, nor 
dropping back.’”? This shadow play lasted 
for several minutes—the weirder to the be- 
holder because the swift convolutions of the 
fish produced no movement on the surface 
of the water. More than one anecdote might 
be culled from the new instalment of the 
Memoirs of Scott’s butler Dalgleish (it con- 
tains description of the evening when the 
failure became known); we will content our- 
selves with the following: ‘‘] heard Sir 
Walter say that he began to correspond with 
his friends by letters when he was about 
iiteen years of age. ‘And all the letters 
hich I have wrote from that time up to 
this date, which is eighteen hundred and 
twenty-five, if any one would repeat the first 
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line of each letter, I could repeat them from 
end to end.’ ”’ 


WE have been much interested in an 
account of the management of Japanese 
prisons, contributed by Judge Masataro 
Miyake to the Asiatic Review. Besides a 
number of small prisons attached to indiv- 
idual courts, there are in Japan fifty-six 
principal and thirty-nine branch prisons. 
In the treatment of prisoners a remarkable 
point is the stress laid on opportunity for 
reflection. The present working hours in 
prisons are recognized as too long, and a 
chief reason for thinking them so is precisely 
that time for reflection is thus unduly cur- 
tailed. In the hope that they will use the 
opportunity for reflection thus given, pri- 
soners on first coming into prison are usually 
confined in solitary cells. These cells are 
required to have a cubic content of not less 
than 18 metres; 9 cubic metres per person 
being the requirement for an associate cell, 
which may hold from eight to twelve persons, 
Besides the obvious requisites each cell is pro- 
vided with a desk, a copy of the prison maga- 
zine, of the Buddhist Sutras and the Bible, 
and a catalogue of the books in the prison 
library, Any prisoner who behaves well is 
allowed—this is a_ gracious touch—to have a 
pot of flowers and a framed picture in his 
cell. He is much encouraged to read and 
learn, and a certain well-known anarchist, 
who found himself again and again in pri- 
son, occupied his time on each occasion by 
learning a new language. The prison chap- 
lains, who are Buddhist priests, attend to the 
education of illiterate prisoners. There are 
no Christian chaplains, but in some prisons 
prisoners who are Christians or enquirers 
about Christianity, may be visited by Chris- 
tian workers, Offenders against discipline 
may be dealt with by twelve kinds of punish- 
ment, of which we may mention suspension 
of reading privileges up to a limit of three 
months; suspension of use of clothing and 
bedding; reduction of food (within  pre- 
scribed limit), and confinement in a dark cell. 
All national holidays (about twelve days in a 
year) in addition to two days in every month, 
are holidays in prison. In 1927 the propor- 
tion of warders to inmates was one to 6.3 
male prisoners, and one to 5.4 female pri- 
soners. 
N the current Quarterly Journal of the 
Royal Meteorological Society will be 
found a paper delivered by Commander E. 
(. Shankland last March as_ the G. J. 
Symons Memorial Lecture. We might offer 








92 
many items of great interest from it to our 
readers, for it surveys Navigation from the 
Viking Period tothe present day in relation 
to Science and Meteorology: we content our- 


selves with what the writer tells us about 
clipper ships—‘‘ which made such a gallant 
bid to compete with the steamer.’’ There 
was a sailing vessel of the Black Ball line, 


travelling between the Cape and Melbourne 
in 1857, which covered 430 miles in a day. 
An average of over 2,000 miles a week was 
not infrequent as the running of a clipper: 
the average for the whole passage would, of 
course, be reduced by calms and light winds. 
Dealing with ‘‘ records,’?’ Commander Shank- 
land informs us: ‘‘ The records for the 
United Kingdom to Australia were held by 
the ship Thermopylae of $48 tons in 1868-9 
and 1870-1—passages of 60 days London to 
Melbourne (pilot to pilot); for the United 
Kingdom to China (London to Hong Kong) 
by tne ship Ariel in 1866-7, 80 days; for 
China to United Kingdom in 1869 by the 
ship Sir Lancelot, 89 days (Foochow to Lon- 
don with an unfavourable monsoon).’’ For 
skill in navigation and seamanship of a 
specially high order the clipper ships in the 
China trade were the most notable of all. 

AX interesting development is notified to his 
*““ readers this month by the Editor of the 
Connoisseur, The magazine is to be amal- 
gamated with the similar American maga- 
zine, the International Studio. This means 
enlargement of the Connoisse ur by the addi- 
tion of matter of American interest, which 
will include current survey of American 
artistic and collecting news, under the edi- 
torship of Miss Helen Comstock, and it may 
well be expected, as the Editor remarks, to 
throw a valuable lizht on the trend of Amer- 
ican taste and aesthetic accomplishment. No 
change is to be made in the direction, format 
or price of the Connoisseur, and the first of 
the enlarged issues is to appear in Septem- 
ber. The August number begins with some 
reflections of Mr. Charles R. Beard’s on that 
portrait of a young man in the National 
Gallery, by Hans Memling, which is known 
as ‘ The Duke of Cleves.’ Mr. Beard finds it 
dificult to believe that that warlike and 
amorous person is the one Memling has there 
depicted, and doubt is strengthened by the 
painting, which seems to belong rather to 
the end of Memling’s middle period than to 
the date which the biography of John th 
(‘lement would require, Mr. Fred Ro 
describes the Great Bed of Ware with the aid 
of attractive illustrations. The exhibition 
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of Nuremberg painting from 1350 to 1450 
now being held at the Germanic Museum in 
Nuremberg, is described by Dr. KX. Lorenz, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 








From the London Journal. Saturday, 


August 7, 1731. 


Paris, Auguft 11. By the India Com. 
pany’s Ships lately arrived. we have received 
an Account of an Karthquake which hap 
pened at Pequin, the Capital City of China, 
the 30th of Sept., 1730, and lafted almoft 
4 Minutes with fuch Violence, that the prin- 
cipal Houfes in the Town were _ terribly 
fhatter’d thereby. The magnificent Palace of 
Hatien, a Country Palace of the Emperor of 
China’s, fituate at fome Diftance from the 
City, and that of the Emperor’s Seventeenth 
Brother, were thrown down. The fine 
Church of the Portugueze Jefuits and that 
of the French Jefaites are almoft quite de 
molifhed; as is likewife the Convent of the 
Francifeans. There was a fecond Shock the 
fame Day, which was followed by feveral 
others not fo violent, but they lafted till the 
2d of October in the Morning. The Theaulo, 





or Yellow River, and feveral other Rivers 
broke their Banks, and pouring into the 
Country, they overflowed the Provinces of 
(‘hanton, Nankin, Houan and _ Pitchley, 
where the Inhabitants of feveral confider- 
able Towns were drowned; fo that what with 


the Fall of the Houfes what with the Inun- 

dation of the Rivers, it was computed that 

they had loft above 100,000 People. 
Lonpon. 

On Friday laft Week a very uncommon 
Accident happen’d in Bufhy Park near 
Hampton Court, where one of the Helpers 
of the King’s Stables being exercifing his 
Majefty’s fine Favourite Hunting Horfe 
eall’d Walker, with which his Majefty hun- 
ted all laft Seafon in Windfor Foreft, a 
Swan in the Lord Hallifax’s Canal fiew out 
of the Water at the Horfe; who thereupon 
took fright, and ran away with the Rider 
with fuch Violence that he beat his Brains 
out and one Eye againft the Iron Gate in 
the Park, before the man could ftop him; 
the Helper was pitch’d upon one of the 
fharp Spikes, but happily received no Man- 
ner of Hurt, the Spike taking hold of his 
(‘loaths; the Horfe was kill’d outright. The 
fame Swan fome Time before flew from the 
Canal at his Royal Highnefs the Duke, but 
did his Royal Highnefs no hurt. 
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Literary and Pisenea) 
Notes. 


NOTE ON ‘‘ THE MUTINES OF 
JERUSALEM *” IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
“KING JOHN. 


ae note by Malone quoted in the Furness 
ae edition of this play, 

Peter Morwyng’s translation, ‘A Compen- 
lious and Most Marvelious History of the 
Latter Times of the Jewes Commonweale,’ of 
original was written in Hebrew by 
as source for the lines 


éé 


g1ves 


ILC h the 
seph Ben Gorion, 
II, i. 399-401 :— 
presences be rul’d by me, 
Jerusalem 


Your royal 
mutines of 
awhile 


Do like the 
Be friends 
which is not 
John,’ refers 
leaders of the 
during the 
Titus in 
Romans. 


allusion to these mutineers, 
found in the old play of ‘ King 
made up by the 
three warring factions of Jews 
tack on the city of Jerusalem by 
rder to combine against the 


to the peace 


Josephus also gives an account of these 
events in his ‘ Jewish War’ (v. 6, § 4), but 
sno translation of this appeared before 
1602, whereas Morwyng’s work was_ pub- 


shed in 1558, it was supposed that it was 
from the latter author that Shakespeare de- 
his knowledge. 

however, a possible source for 
much nearer home. In 1584 
Craft of Coventry produced on 
after six rehear- 
Destruction of 
a former pupil 


lere 1S, 
the allusion 
Smiths’ 
musually elaborate scale, 
play called ‘ The 
salem’ by John Smith, 
Coventry Free School, scholar, and subse- 
iently fellow, of St. John’s, Oxford 
Sharp, ‘ Coventry Myst ries,’ pp. 37 sqq.). 


Sais, a 


For this ‘‘ tragedy ’? he received £13 6s. 8d. 
m the Corporation. The play was also 
peated in 1591. It contained twenty 
aracters, excluding soldiers, chorus, and 


flag-bearer. The heads of 
Simon of Gerasa, John 
{ Gischala, and Ananus, the high priest 

Morwyng’s Anani, ‘‘ seditious ’’ Jehochanan 
nd ‘most cruel ’? Schimeon—and their vic- 


n ‘‘ ancient,’’ 
warring factions, 


tims are among the dramatis personae, and 
me of the actors, Reignold Headley, Gabriel 
foster, John Bonde, William Longe, John 


John Grene, 
Frauncys 


Edward 


Hoppers, Henry Chamberleyne, 
John Copestake, Lewes Pryce, 
ecks. Richard Fitzharbert and 
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Platte received comparatively high fees, 
ranging from 12d. tos. 8d. It may be only 
a coincidence that a John Green was the 


head of a cry of English players in Germany 
in the early part of the seventeenth century 
(See Chambers’s ‘ William Shakespeare,’ pp. 
375, 401, 422, 470). Part of the action of 
Smith’s tragedy took place during a storm 
to make a storm ”’ (? hailstones) 
(probably to represent thun- 
der) are included in the machinery. Among 
the properties are ‘‘ The Temple ’”’ and two 
pair of galleys ane 1 gallows). 

The inclusion of a chorus would 
that the ae was of the classical type 
oured by the Sydney coterie, and 
mance was evidently an attempt by the 
Coventry tradesfolk to attract a concourse of 
people to the Corpus Christi fair by giving 
them a more modern entertainment, and one 
likely to clash with Protestant feeling, 
than the old-fashioned mystery plays. 
Another indication of their desire to march 
with the times is the entry from the Coun- 
cil Book in 1591 (quoted by Sharp, op. cit. p. 
12), which Bn that the performance of 
one of the fashionable chronicle plays was 
under consideration. Sharp reads the 
title of the suggested play as ‘‘ K.E. the X,’ 
and explains it as King Edward the 
fessor. A comparison with his MS. 


as ‘‘ starch 


and hogsheads 


suggest 
tav- 


its perior- 


less 


also 


Con- 


sources 


(Corp. MSS. A. 14 (a) f. 216) shows that this 
attribution is erroneous. The reading is 
K.E. the 4," or King Edward IV. By 


unknown. 

It is almost superfluous to say that Coven- 
try is only 16 miles from Stratford. and 
that Shakespeare—either in 1584 or 1591 
may had an opportunity of seeing or 
hearing of a performance, which must have 
made a stir in the countryside. Whether 
John Smith pursued his career as a drama- 


whom this was written is 


have 


tist or no, I have not been able to learn. He 
was about twenty-one when the play was 
given, and died, always very much Shake- 
speare’s contemporary, as Vicar of Claver- 
ing, Essex, in 1616. 

Mary Dormer Harets. 


LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 1700-1750 
39, 60, 76). 
Notes. JI. 


‘See ante pp. 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


ai _ oe our records London Book- 
‘s up to 1750, Dr. Freperick T. 
Woop is spt a service which all those inter- 
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ested in the history of the bookselling trade 
will wish to The admirable 
series of volumes issued by the Bibliographi- 
cal Society, and compiled by Messrs. Duff, 
MeKerrow and Plomer, cover the period 
from 1457 up to 1725. The last of the series, 
‘A Dictionary of Printers and 
i from 1668—1725,’ by Henry R. Plomer, 
published in 1922, was to have been fol 
lowed by another Dictionary carrying us from 


ackKnow ledge. 


Booksellers 


1725 to 1775. Shortly before his death in 
1928, Mr. Plomer showed me his MS. for this 
final volume, to which he was then putting 


the finishing touches preparatory to publica- 
tion. Unfortunately various circumstances 
have prevented the Society from issuing this 
to its: members, though it is hoped that 
publication will not be much longer delayed. 

Mr. Plomer’s last ‘‘ Dictionary took us 
up to 1725; it will be therefore. that 
although Dr. Woon’s welcome addition over- 
laps this by five-and-twenty years, Plomer has 
already given us much information concern- 
ing the early eighteenth-century London 
booksellers. 

In response to Dr. Woon’s appeal for fur- 
ther details concerning those booksellers with 
whom he has already dealt, I beg to offer 
the following supplementary notes, 


seen, 


Arber’s ‘Term Cata- 
Abington. 

Apams. R. (1749 and ’50).—A previous 
date is provided by an _ announcement 
of the publication of ‘ The General Enter- 
tainer’ in the London Evening Post, 


ABINGDON, WILLIAM. 


logues’ gives him as 


7-10 Feb., 1747. This gives us his full name 
and address: ‘‘ Richard Adams, at the Dry- 
den’s Head, Holbourn Bars.’’ 


An imprint of this bookseller 
near 


ALKINS, J. 
is recorded’ by Plomer as ‘‘ J. Alkins, 
Fleet Street 1704.’’ 

ARCHER, His date, 1760, would ac- 
count for his omission from Plomer. 

ArcHer, JosepH. Can be added to Dr. 
Woop’s list. He is recorded by Plomer, 
who quotes two advertisements issued 
in 1711, when Archer’s shop was ‘‘ near the 
Playhouse in Great Russell Street.”’ 

AstiEy, THowas. Before he occupied the 
Rose in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1729, he 
was in business at the Dolphin and Crown, 
also in St. Paul’s Churchyard, whence he 
published a poem, ‘ The Dispensary,’ in 1726. 
He issued a booklist from here in 1727. (See 
an article by F. G. Hilton Price on the Signs 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, in ‘ London Topo- 


graphical Records,’ vol, ili). For other par- 
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ticulars of Astley’s career see 
* Dictionary of Printers,’ 

ATHERTON, May le added. althoug) 
Plomer can only tell us that he was a Lim 
don books« ller clrea 1700. 

ATKINS, MAuRICE. The address of ¢ 
Golden Ball, near the Royal Exchange, attri. 
buted to him in the ye 1708-1715, varies 
from any of the three addresses given 
Plomer between 1671 and 1715, who says that 
he was at the Golden Ball in’ St. Paul's 
Churehyard in 1707. This is confirmed }y 
the entries in Arber'’s ‘ Term Catalogues ’ dur 
ing the years 1707-1709, where the same ai- 
dress is given in every instance, 

ATKINSON, ‘THOMAS, This — bookseller’s 
name should be added to the list. Plomer 
gives him at the White Swan in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 1704-7. This address is 
firmed from two other sources ; 


Timperley’s 


ars 


con- 
one of which 
states that his shop was on the south sid 
of the churehyard. 

\USTEN, STEPHEN. His shop in St. Paw's 
Churehyard was at the sign of the Ang 
in 1734, but by 1737 it had been changed to 
the Angel and Bible. (Hilton Price. op. cit 

AxgE, Tuomas. He is deseribed) by Dr. 
Woop as a bookbinder, and his address as 
the Black Ball in Duck Lane. Arber and 
Plomer, however, give his sign as the Blew 
Ball in Duck Lane in 1696-1703. 
that he was in Holyday Yard, Creed Lane 
John Dunton says he was not only a book- 
binder, 1 
(sic. ). 

AYLMER, BRABAZON. It should be added 
that there were two booksellers of this nam 
at the Three Pigeons against the Royal Evx- 
change in Cornhill. From 1670 to 1706 the 
entries in Arber’s ‘ Term Catalogues ’ are il 
the name of Brabazon Aylmer; in 1707 the 
appear in the names of Brabazon Aylmet 
senior and junior; subsequent entries 1 
1708-1709 revert to ‘‘ Brabazon Aylmer,” 
which would imply that either the father or 
the son had died by then. 

3ack, A. This bookseller should be added. 
The fifth edition of ‘ Cocker’s Accomplish’d 
Schoolmaster,’ and the first edition ot 
‘Cocker’s English Dictionary,’ were entered 
to A. Back at the Black Boy on Londo 
Bridge in 1703. The name occurs also in th 
imprint of another book published in_ the 
same year. John Back died in June, 1703 
(not 1704 as stated) and it seems likely that 
the business would have been carried on by 
his widow, A. Back. until it was disposed 0! 
to Matthew Hotham in 1704. 
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‘but sells books, globes, auctions.” 
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Black Boy, 
London Bridge 
HLlouse Estate Re 


Joun. He occupied the 
ear the Drawbridge, on 
ym 1670 to 1703 (Bridve 


5 (An entry in the accounts of the 
ardens of St. Magnus-the-Marty) 
shows that he was buried ‘ in the cloyster ”’ 


charge of nine shillings 
July, 1703. The 
1 or died in 1704,”’ 
n. (See also A, 
James. His imprints at the Blac! 
Be n Paternoster found as Jate 
s 1713. I have a note of one of S. Bake 
h may be a misprint for J. Baker) 
Black Boy and Anchor in Paternoster 
R n EFL. 
Baker, THOMAS. Arber’s ‘ Term = Cata 
five titles entered by him in 
1709, when his address was at the 


and tenpe nee 
statement that he 
th: refore, needs cor- 
Back above) 


Row are 


res gives 


Uo and 


Bible and Rose, Ludgate Street, near the 
est end of St. Paul’s. 
Baker, W. and D. These booksellers should 


1dded to the list on the strength of an 
tisement which appeared in the 
q Post, 29 Aug., 1747, announcing the 
on of ‘ New and Authentic Lists of 
i Houses of Parliament,’ printed for W. 
D. Baker, at the Bible and Star, 
Hall (Ludgate Hill). 

Anne. Plomer gives the date of 
of her husband, Richard Baldwin, 
as 1697/8. Her imprint, dated 1698, ap 
a ‘ History of 
Jersey.’ She and her husband were in 
ss at the Oxford Arms, Warwick Lane 
Ricwarp, (1). In 1681 he set up 
Ball Court, near the Black Bull, 
About 1692 he moved to 
Black Lion, between the two Temple 
in Fleet Street, and at about thi 
late (1691) he is also found at the 
Arms in Warwick Lane, where he 

in 1698. (See ANNE BaLpwIn above). 
Batpwin, Ricuarp, (II). At the Rose in 
temoster Row (1746-1760), Chubb, in his 
nted Maps of Great Britain,’ says that 
s man ‘‘ was the son of Richard Bald- 
ookseller, of St. Paul’s Churchyard,” 
fortunately he gives no closer address 
father, and I have found no other 
-of him. Hilton Price extends the son’s 
ate to 1766. Chubb says that Richard Bald- 
[I died in January, 1770, though Dr. 
Yoop seems to have good reason for saying 
that he died in Birmingham on June 4, 
1777.’ (hubb adds that ‘‘ he was succeeded 
Robert Baldwin, a nephew of the elder 


London 


facing 


bat ’ 
Sta ners 


Pennsylvania and 


DA NIN 
siness in 


Old Bailey. 
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l 


Richard, business 
1810.”’ 

BALLARD, Epwarp. 
be included in the list. 
he was a 


who carried on the until 
This bookseller should 

It seems likely that 
partner in the firm of S. and E. Bal- 


lard, who inserted an advertisement in the 
London Evening Post, Jan. 15. 1747 hen 
their address was at the Blue Ball in Little 


Britain. Plomer says he 


succeeded to the 
business of Thomas Ballard (? 1725). Tim 





perley (op. cit.) tells us that Edward Ballard 
died Jan. 2, 1796, aged eighty-eight vears, at 
the house in Little Britain ... in which he 
was born.’’ See also T. BAaLLarp). 


BALLARD, Samuen. The sign of his shop in 
Little Britain was the Blue Ball. He 
probably a partner in th and E, 
Ballard at this address in 1747. 

Battarp, S. and E. This firm should be 
idded to the list. See Epwarp BaLiarp and 


firm of S, 


Samus. BaLiarp. 
Battarp, T. His Christian name was 
Thomas. It might be added that previous 


Rising Sun in Little Britain 
in 1700, he was partner with G. Conyers at 
the Ring in Little Britain in 1698. He was 
succeeded in business by Edward Ballard in 


725. (Plomer), 
BanBury, BENNET. 


to moving to the 


His full 


address was ¢ 
Walk of the 


the Blue Anchor, in the Lower 
New Exchange (Strand). He was there in 
1699, and in 1700, when he published 


Amasia,’ by John He seems to 


Hopkins. 


have been succeeded by Francis Faucet, book- 
seller, who was here in 1702. 

Banks, Ham™Monp. His full address was 
at the Golden Key against St. Dunstan’s 
(‘hurch, Fleet Street. Hilten Price gives his 


date here as 1711—three vears earlier than 
that given by Plomer. 

Barker, B. His Christian name was Ben- 
jamin and his date can be extended by seven 
vears beyond the last entry in 1714 recorded 
by Plomer. In 1720 he published ‘ A 
Grammar for the Use of the King’s School 
at Westminster’ and three imprints are 
known of his publications in 1721—all trom 
the White Hart in Westminster Hall. 

Barnes, Joun. <A bookseller of this name 
published two copy-books by Robert More 
from ‘‘ the Crown in the Pall Mall.’’ The 
second one of these, ‘ The Art of Writing,’ 
extends Barnes’ date to 1716—five years later 
than his date recorded by Plomer. 

Baskett, JouHx. Timperley and Plomer 
both give the date of his death as June, 1742. 

BateMAN, CHRISTOPHER. An earlier date 
can be assigned to his shop in Paternoster 
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Row than the one suggested, namely c. 1702. 
Arber gives an entry dated May, 1699 at the 
Bible. Subsequent entries are at the Bible 
and Crown. A very early and rare book- 
auction catalogue ‘A Catalogue of the 
Library of a Person of Honour’ (N.p.) was 
issued by Bateman probably between 1701 
and 1710. No copy in the B.M. Timperley 
says that this shop was a regular place of 
call for John Bayford and Thomas Britton, 
the ‘*‘ musical small-coal man.”’ 

BaTEMAN, JOHN. This bookseller can be 
added to the list on the strength of a book 
of poems printed for him about 1720 at the 
Hat and Star in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
(cf. JaMES Bonwicke, infra.). 

BaTerssy or Batrerssy, WILLIAM 
and junior). There were two booksellers of 
this name, father and Plomer zives 
the address as ‘‘Thames Inn Gate, Holborn ”’ 
but this is an obvious misprint for Thavies 
Inn Gate. 

Batrerssy, R. Another member of this 
family was a bookseller at Staple Inn Gate 
in Holborn in 1700. (Arber). 

BatTHor, WILLIAM. He had another ad- 
than the one already given whence 
he issued a catalogue of ‘‘ Books, which 
are lent to read (sic)... by William Bathoe, 
bookseller,at the Original Circulating Library 
(being the first of its kind in London) at 
the Blue Bible near Exeter Exchange in the 
Strand.’’ (c. 1756). The credit for starting 
the first circulating library in London is 
usually given to Wright at No. 132, Strand, 
in 1740; but there are other claimants as to 
who was the first to follow the lead given 
by the Provinces in this matter. 

BaTHURST, CHARLES. In addition to sup- 
plying his Christian name we may add his 
address ‘‘ at the Cross-Keys, opposite St. 
Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street.’’ These 
particulars are taken from the imprint of 
the first edition of Swift’s ‘Essay upon 
Life ’ published by Bathurst in 1755, =Tim- 
perley mentions that Bathurst was still in 
business as late as 1767. 

BaTLey, JEREMIAH. In 1736 he was in 
partnership, at the address given, with John 
Wood. He died 11 Sept., 1737. 

BrearpWeELL, B. Plomer gives his address 

in the Passage going into the Swan Yard, 
next Newgate ’’: 1697. 

3EECROFT, JoHN. His name might be ad- 
ded as a publisher of religious works (1744- 
1757 of which various advertisements ap- 
peared in London Evening Post 1747 ‘ prin- 
ted for John Beecroft at the Bible and 


(senior 


son. 


dress 


August 8, 193] 


Crown in Lombard Street.’’ In 1757 he ad. 
vertised his address as the Bible and Crown 
in Paternoster Row. In 1773 he was Master 


of the Stationers’ Company and he died at 
Walthamstow in 1779. 
Bett, ANDREW. We may safely extend 


his date at the Cross Keys and Bible in 
Cornhill up till 1720 when he published one 
of Defoe’s works from there. After that we 
find that in 1721 KE. Bell, bookseller and 
printer, had a lottery office here, and this 
was being carried on by W. Bell in 1724 
(Hilton Price’s, ‘ Signs of Old London.’), 

SELL, E. (See Bett, ANDREW, supra). 

BENNETT, THomas. It would seem that Dr. 
Woop was mistaken in attributing an in- 
print to this bookseller as late as 1727. 
Plomer and Timperley both give the date of 
his death as 26 Aug., 1706. The latter auth- 
ority quotes the full wording of the epitaph 
from his tombstone in St. Faith’s church, 
which say, that he died on that date, aged 
42. I have not found any imprint bearing 
his name later than 1706. 

BETTES WORTH, ARTHUR. His first entry 
in the Term Catalogues shows that he was 
at the Red Lion on London Bridge as early 
as May, 1699. He removed to the Red 
Lion in Paternoster Row in 1715 
(‘ N. and Q.’ 6S. vii. 462) where he was in 
partnership with his son-in-law, Charles 
Hitch. The latest imprint of this partner- 
ship which I have a note of is in 1735 when 
they were still in Paternoster Row. Plomer 
records him here till 1737. 

Brever, Tuomas. His full address was at 
the Hand and Star, within Temple Bar, the 
premises occupied by Richard Tottell 1553- 
1597. (Plomer). 

Bickerton, THomas. The tenancy of his 
last address, at the Crown in Paternoster 
Row, can be extended to 1721. 

BILLINGSLEY, BeNgaAMIN. I have a record 
of one of his imprints where his address 
is given as at the sign of the Printing Press, 
in Cornhill. Nevertheless he was a book- 
seller not a printer. 

S. An imprint on Richard’s ‘ Com- 
pleat Penman’ extends his tenancy of the 
shop mentioned until 1753. 

BuarE, JOSEPH or JostaH. Only one of the 
many entries in Arber’s Term Catalogues 
gives his full name; there it is Josiah; all 
the other entries give his initial only. In 
his imprints he is usually J. Blare, but in 
the accounts of the churchwardens of St. 
Magnus, 1706-7, his burial fee is entered in 
the name of Joseph Blare. His will was 


BIRT. SS; 
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proved 3 Dec., 1706. He was succeeded at 
the Looking-Glass by IF. Hodges in 1710. 

Biare, Evizaperu. Widow of above. She 
srried on the business ‘‘at the Looking Glass 
wer against St. Magnus on London Bridge ’ 
r a short time after the death of J. Blare 
1706. She remained the tenant of this 
1716. (Bridge House Estate Ac- 





s intil 


1AN, T. His name should be included 
n the list. He published ‘Sober Advice 
ym Horace to the Young Gentlemen About 
| Ludvate Fill in 





ivom the (‘oe on 
ILE. ALEXANDER He changed the 
of his sign to the Dial and Bible in 
Previously it had been known as the 





print-seller. 
\loon, Tower 


Best known as ; 


Half 


Boucue, P. 


His shop was at the 


Sti in St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, circa 
1730 

Bovtter, A. There was a famous book- 
§ th the sign of the Buck (or the Golden 


Bu pposite Fetter Lane in Fleet Street, 


by John Pemberton from 1709 to 
nd then by Philip Overton up to about 
). From 1751 to 1794, it was well-known 
t shop of Robert Sayer. Possibly this 
supply the location of A. Boulter 


Be v, B. May be added to the list on 
nzth of an entry in Hilton Price’s 
Siens of Ludgate Hill.’ In 1745 he adver- 
edition of 4 Sure Guide to Hell,’ 
Belzebub. Sold by B. Bourn at the Gol- 
Ludgate Street.’’ He was followed 
s address by Jacob Robinson (1745-1754) 
Kearsly, «. 1760. 
By s, JoHn I and IL; Bowres, THomas; 
CARINGTON. The intricacies of 
pretty genea- 
problem. A few months before his 
[ had several letters from Mr. Plomer 
» subject. He examined wills and other 
records to try and find the correct 


by George 


ition. Finally he hazarded an opinion 

be very briefly summarised as fol- 
vs. John the elder and Thomas’ were 
others, both born about 1680. They were 


partnership in 1709, and worked together 
John died about 1750. Thomas car- 
n the business until his death in 1764, 
he was succeeded by his great-nephew, 
ington Bowles, the son of John Bowles 
second. This John II was the son of 

Bowles I; he was born in 1701 and 
hed 1779. His son Carinzton was born 
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1724 and died 1793. The address of John 
sowles (it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish between the two John Bowles)—is gener- 
ally given at the Black Horse in Cornhill 
but it appears against the 
Stocks Market,’’ or ‘ at Hall in 
Cheapside.’? Thomas Bowles was ‘‘ next the 
(Chapter House in St. Paul’s Churchyard ” 
as well as in Cornhill. After he left his 
father’s business (c. 1764) and until he died 
in 1793, Carington Bowles is only found at 
his great-uncle’s address in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Other, and slightly varied 
accounts, of the Sowles 
family, are to be found in Chubb’s ‘ Printed 
Niaps of Great Britain ’ (1927). 

Bowyer, Jonan. He is variously referred 
to as Jonah, Jonas or Jonathan. 
was the Ludgate Street, not the 


also as ‘‘ over 


\iercers 


members of 


Hi 
i s slgn 


Rose In 


‘Roe,’? as the printer has given it. Tim 
perley says it is not known whether th 
hooth holder on the frozen Thames iW 716 


was William Bowyer, the Jonah 


Bowyer, the bookseller. 


printer, o} 


Arber’s 
his name is spelt with- 


some 


Bracc, BENJAMIN. Throughout 
‘Term Catalogues’ 
out the final e. confusion has arisen 
in giving his address as at Black Raven in 
(ve Mary Lane.” After an interval of about 
ten years from the time when he was at the 
White Hart in Fleet Street in 1694. he is 
next found at the Blue Bail in Ave Mary 
Lane in 1703. Very shortly after that, his 
entries are given as of ‘‘ the Raven (or the 
Black Raven) in Pater-noster 
against Ivy Lane,’’ where he 
till 1709. I have not been abl 
after this. 

BranpretH, T. This would appear to b 
the Timothy Brandreth, maker of spectacl 
and scientific instruments at the Archimedes 
and Globe in Ludgate Street, where he 
in partnership with George Willdey in 1707. 
In 1709 they advertised in ‘ Maps of the 
Stars laid down from the Observations of Mr. 
Halley.’ Their main business, however, was 
that of opticians; two of their trade-cards in 
the Bagford Bills, and many advertisements 
in contemporary newspapers, them 
as such. Brandreth advertised his removal 
from Ludgate Street to the Archimedes and 
Globe at the corner of Exchange Alley in the 
Spectator, 14 Jan., 1712. 

Bray, Wiit1am. I have no record of the 
sign of the Bell and Dragon occurring in 
Exeter Court. Arber gives William Bray at 
this sign, ‘‘ between Charing Cross and 
Whitehall,’’? in 1709, and Plomer gives a 


Row, over 
was from 1706 
to trace h 


was 


1 
describe 
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previous address for him in Exeter Court in 
the Strand, but without any sign at that 
time, 

BrinpLey, J. Joshua Brindley was the 
founder of the business known as Ellis at 29, 
New Bond Street. He started life in 1723 
as a book-binder at ‘‘ Christ’s Hospital 
Gate near the Pump in Little Britain.’’ In 
1728 he moved to the King’s Arms in New 
Bond Street, and was in business there as 
a book-seller and book-binder until his death 
in 1758. His widow Penelope carried on the 
business, assisted by the shop-man, James 
Robson, who succeeded to the business on her 
death in 1759. Robson did not retire until 
1806. A fine trade-card of John Brindley is 
in Messrs. Ellis’s possession; it is 
trated in the history of their firm. ‘ Th 
Oldest London Booksellers’ (1923) from 
which many interesting details of this his- 
toric firm may be zathered. 

BrInDLeEY, P. Nichols fell into a slight 
error if he says of P. Brindley that ‘‘ he was 
predecessor of Mr. James Robson.’’ Pene- 
lope Brindley was the widow of Joshua 
Brindley (see above) and the business was 
carried on in her name by James Robson 
for about a year, 1758-9. See advertisement 
in the Public Advertiser, 8 March, 1758. 

BROOKE, JAMES. Although Plomer does 
not record him earlier than 1702, he is men- 
{ oned in the London Gazette, 16 Aug., 1697. 
{ have a rare trade-card of his issued from 
‘“ ve Anchor and Crown, Near the Square on 
London Bridge,’’ in which he is described as 
n stationer and not a bookseller. He was a 
Sheriff of London in 1738. His name does 
not appear in the rent-book of the Bridge 
House Estates after 1746. 

BRoTHERTON, JoHN. He began publishing 
in 1718, at the Bible in Threadneedle Street. 
I have seen a bill-head of Brotherton and 
Sewell at the same address, dated 1775, so 
his business life was a long one if this is 
still the same man. An imprint of 1722 
shows him publishing in partnership with 
W. Meadows at the Black Bull in Cornhill. 

Brown, C. This would be Christopher 
Browne, cartographer and publisher, at the 
Globe near the West End of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and in the North Entrance of 
the Royal Exchange from 1684 to 1712. (See 
Chubb’s ‘ Printed Maps of Great Britain ’). 


illus- 


3ROWNE, DANIEL. In most of his earlier 
imprints his sign is given as the Black Swan 
and Bible, but after 1702 it is always the 
Black Swan. Dr. Woop’s conjecture that he 
was succeeded by a son of the same name is 


AUGUST 5, 193] 
probably correct, as I find an imprint of D, 
Browne, junior, at the Black Swan, without 
Temple Bar (1725). Another son was John 
Henry Browne, a wholesale stationer in Loth- 
bury, who afterwards went into the Church, 
He was one of the executors of William Bow. 
yer, junior. (Timperley). 

Browne, Joun. Also of the Black Swan, 
without Temple Bar. W. G. B. Page, in an 
article on Booksellers’ Signs in Fleet Street, 
says that he was the son of Daniel Browne, 
and succeeded him (1715-1721). Cf. Jonas 
Brown. 

Brown, Jonas. His name is spelt without 
the final e on the imprints of four plays by 
Beaumont and Fletcher issued in 1717 and 
1718, and on an earlier volume of ‘ Shake- 
speareana’ in 1715. The address is at the 
Black Swan, without Temple Bar. There 
may possibly be some confusion between this 
man and John Browne given below. 

Brown, T. His name should be added, 
although Plomer can tell us little of him 
beyond his dates, 1682-1705, and that he was 
at the Green Dragon without Temple Bar. 
I have a note of one of his imprints dated 
1706. 

Buck, Peter. His name might in- 
cluded as he just overlaps our period. 
Plomer gives him from 1692-1700, but I have 
notes of his imprints up to 1701, when his 
address was at the sign of the Temple, near 
and Inner Temple Gate in Fleet Street. He 
succeeded to the business of Thomas Salus- 
bury. 

BuckLanp, JAMES. The address quoted of 
the Golden Lion in Ludgate Street is more 
connected with Jacob Robinson (see under B, 
Bourn above) than with Buckland, though 
they may have issued their common ventures 
there. i 


I have a fine trade-card of Buckiand’s, 
with an autographed receipt on the back dated 
1783, issued from the Buck in Paternoster 
Row, Timperley says that he died in 1790 
‘aged seventy-nine years, after more than 
fifty years a bookseller of eminence at the 
corner of St. Paul’s Court in Paternoster 
Row,’’ which would take him back—as a book- 
seller—into the seventeen-thirties, The ear- 
liest record that I have found of him, though, 
is 1744 (Hilton Price, op. cit.). His shop 
was numbered 57 in Paternoster Row. 
BucKLEY, SAMUEL. His career as a book- 
seller began much earlier than the date given 
1709. According to Arber his first book 
was printed for him in 1696, when he was 
at the Dolphin in Fleet Street. He moved to 
the Dolphin in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 
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1699, and he does not appear at the Dolphin 
in Little Britain, the earliest address given 
by Dr. Woop, until 1708/9. The earliest 
record of his activities as a printer does not 
seem to have been earlier than 1703, when 
he began to print the Daily Courant which 
had then been running only a few weeks. His 


first issue of the Spectator was on 1 March, 
711 
iia. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconstield, 
Next week. ue continue Dr. Wood’s Notes 
1. Booksellers and Publishers fron 





oe USED IN BUILDING (See 1 
1 
| 


oO 


ii, 389, 455; iii. 34, 76, 114, 173, 372). 
—A strange pagan rite still exists in the 
superstition that any new building will be 
or unlucky, unless human or animal 


unsale 


blood be spilt on it before completion. A few 
weeks ago, a workman fell from the top of 


Shakespeare 


Stratford-on-Avon’s lofty new 
Theatre, and was killed, whereupon one of 
his fellow-workmen remarked : ‘* That will 
save blooding the new building.’’ Being 
he explained that if no one met 
with an accident shedding blood during 
erection, it was customary to kill some small 
animal on the site, to ensure the building’s 


future 


questioned, 


f ot 
Satety. 


Wa. JAGGARD. 


4 REGICIDE’S LETTER TO HIS 
DAUGHTER.—John Cook, 1608-60, Soli- 
citor-General to the Commonwealth, was th 
prosecuting counsel in the trial of Charles I. 
In 1649 he became Master of St. Cross, Win- 
chester, and in 1655 Chief Justice of Ireland. 

In 1660 he was executed as a regicide. On on 
occasion when he was passing By sea fro 
Wrexford to Kinsale the ship in which “h 
travelled was overtaken by a violent storm. 
The sailors were about to throw the cargo 
overboard when Cook suddenly went into a 
trance, and believed himself to be caught up 
to Heaven. where he received a divine as- 
surance (similar to that recorded as having 
been given to St. Paul in Acts xxvii. 34) 
that the ship would safely weather the storm. 
This it did. 

The following letter, which he wrote to 
his little zirl as he lay in prison, in October, 
1660, awaiting execution, is printed in the 
Appendix to the ‘ Tryal of the Regicides.’ 

To my dear Child, Freelove Cook: Thess 
with my most Fatherly Endeared Love My 
dear sweet Child, Let thy Name, Freelove, put 


4 


thee in mind of the free Love of God in Christ 
in giving thee to me and thy dear Mother, and 
know, as soon as God gives thee any Under- 
standing, that thou art the Child of one whom 
God counted worthy to suffer for His sake, 
and to seal to the Truth of His Law and Gos- 
pel with his Blood, which will be a_ great 
honour to thee in the Judgement ot all who 
truly love and fear God. I leave thee to the 
Lord, who, I know, will take Care of thee, and 
be thy Portion, so thou shalt never want. 
Learn with all Speed to read the Scriptures, 
and to understand them; and have a_ great 
Care to serve God, and study to love Jesus 
Christ, and be obedient to thy dear Mother, 
and good Grandmother, and thy loving Uncle 
and Aunt Massey. I pray thee never learn any 
Pride, but be humble, and meek, and cour- 
ous, and wait upon God’s Ordinances. Love 
the Word more than thy appointed Food. 
When the Lord shall please to alter thy Con- 
dition, be sure to marry one that is gracious, 
and a Man that feareth God. Be sure to pre- 
fer Grace before Wealth and Parts. For a 
e with the Fear of God is better than 
great Riches with an ungodly Man. The Lord 
make thee religious. For Beauty is Vanity, 
and Favour is deceitful, but a Woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. If the 
Lord give thee Children be sure to bring them 
up virtuously and religiously, in the Nurture, 
\dmonition, and Fear of the Lord. I charge 
thee never to marry without the Consent of 
thy dear Mother, if she be then living. In all 
thy Actions have an Eye to Eternity, and 
ever do any thing against the Light of thy 
wn Conscience. Know that thy dear Father 
s gone to Heaven to thy dear Brother, and 


litt] 





he sure so to live that DY God’s Grace thou 
mavest follow after. If God give thee Ability, 
I charge thee to do good to thy Friends, and 
to all God’s People. And if my last Will may 
be of Force, do not violate it in the least. So 
I leave God’s Blessing with thee, praying for 
hy temporal and eternal Happiness, and rest 
Thy dear loving Father, JOHN COOK. 
Ernest HamPppen-Cook. 
1] ‘ 


St. Johns College, Ca ) y 


QWiFT AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY'S 
WO PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.— 
The very unusual word ‘‘ hamated.’’! zen- 
erally peculiar to the vocabulary of 
writers on Natural History, is found in 
Jonathan Swift’s ‘A Discourse Concerning 
the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit,’ 
1704. The passage in which it occurs is, in 
part, as follows: 

For it is the opinion of Choice Virtuosi, that 
the Brain is only a Crowd of little Animals, 
but with Teeth and Claws extremely sharp, 

Derived from ‘“ hamate,” defined . bv’ the 
‘QO.E.D/ as: ‘f Furnished with hooks, or Lav- 
ing the shape of a hook (chiefly in Nat. Hist.).”’ 

Hamate ” i appearing first, in 


is cited as 
Berkeley, ‘S 7 


Siris,’ 1744. 
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and therefore, cling together in the Contextur 
we behold, like the Picture of Hobbes’s Levia- 


than, or like Bees in perpendicular swarm 
upon Pre@@ « + -« 

Farther, that nothing less than a_ violent 
Heat, can disentangle these Creatures from 


their hamated Station of Life, or give them 
Vigor and Humor. to imprint the Marks ot 
their little Teeth. 

The ‘O. E. D.’ cites ‘‘ hamated ’’ as used 
first in 1697 in the Philosophical Transac- 
the Royal Society of London. The 
article in which it occurved was: 


tions of 


Petiver, James. A catalogue of some Guinea- 
Plants, with their native names and virtues: 
J \potheeary, and Fellow 


sent to James Petiver. 
of the Royal Society; with his remarks on 





them. Communicated in a letter to Dr. Hans 
Sloane, Secret. reg. Soc. Royal Society of Lon- 
don. Philosophical Tr: insactions, Vol. 19, no. 
232. pages 677-686, September, 1697 

Petiver used the word in the following 


sentence, part of a description of a plant 
called ‘‘ Tetrephoe ’ 

After that, towards the ripening of the Seed, 
the Burs in which they are included grow 
more spars’d, or at a greater distance; they 
are covered with a woolly Substance, out of 
which proceed small hamated or crooked 
Prickles, very like our English Burdocks (but 
Four times less) and stick like them to what- 
ever thev touch.o 

Swift might possibly have added ‘“‘ ham- 
ated ’? to his vocabulary without having read 
Petiver’s article, but it is significant that 
the word is used in th Discourse ’ to ex- 
plain the animals as they cling tenaciously 
in the brain, and that Petiver employed it 
in describing the sticking together of the 
burs. It seems very probable that Swift, 
having for some reason read the ‘ Catalogue 
of Guinea-Plants,’4 was struck by the word 
and the description of the  close-clinging 
burs. Wishing to describe the tenacious 
hold of his ‘‘ little animals ’’ forming the 
brain, he utilized the description and 
ichieved a very definite picture, besides 
creating that tone of scientific accuracy 
which he strove for so often his descrip- 
tions of processes and events. The more in- 

2°A Discourse Concerning the Mechanical 
Operation of The Spirit,’ Guthkelch-Smith 
edition. p. 279. The italics are mine. 

3 Philosophical Transactions, Vol. xix, no. 
232, p. 685. The italics are mine. 

4 It is but a suggestion, but these plants 
were very often used medicinally. * Tetre- 


phos ” was, if “ boyl’d in broth good for the | 


Fiux.”* It was also a remedy for piles, and 
“the powder of it cures the Belly-ach.” Pos- 
sibly Swift, a mild hypochondriac, was seek- 
ing for new remedies for his own ailments. 
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teresting surmise would be that Swift’s very 

ientific ’’ exposition of the habits of his 
‘little animals ”’ is a parody of the learned 
papers of the Royal Society — “ learned” 
partially because of strange and incompre- 


hensible words or of words created for a 
special purpose. Although it is interesting 
to find evidence of Swift’s varied interests 


and reading, the most important fact is that 
if we accept it as fact that he did borrow 
from the article cited we know definitely that 
the ‘ Discourse’ was written later than Sep- 
tember, 1697. 

C. M. WeEBsTER. 


Knoxville, ‘Penn. 


LETTER OF JOHN FLAXMAN. In 
** the Catalogue Nr. 54 of the bookseller 
V. A. Heck at Vienna I see inserted also 
this letter of the sculptor John Flaxman to 
the painter Thomas Lawrence, dated 21 of 
Feb., 1825:— 

Dear Sir Thomas. A fall on Tuesday last 
will by its consequences prevent me from ap- 
pearing before you next Monday to deliver the 
first lecture on Sculpture, but as thank God 
Ll am recovering, I hope to be more equal to 
the exertion the following Monday—ot which 
1 will give the secretary notice.—I have the 
honour to remain, Dear Sir Thomas 

your much obliged Servant 
John Flaxman. 
Otto F. Basier. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AND 
At p. xxxil. of the Introduc- 
Democracy and Liberty’ (Edn. 
Lecky speaks of Gladstone as fol- 


University of ‘Tennessee, 


GLADSTONE, 
4 LECKY.- 
tlon to 
1899), 

lows :— 

It was curious to contrast the solemn horror 
with which he spoke of the dangerous charac- 
ter of the writings of Matthew Arnold—who 
was by no means a worshipper at the Glad- 
stonian shrine—with his warm sympathy for 
another illustrious writer, whose opinions on 
theological subjects were certainly not less 
subversive, or less strongly expressed, but who 
happened to be one of ‘his own most devoted 
followers. 

(This possibly refers to the late Lord 
Morley). 

In Book x. (1895) of Morley’s great ‘ Life 
of Gladstone’ (2 vols., 1906), at p- 760 of 
vol. ii, Gladstone, writing to the Duke of 
Argyll, Dec. 5, 1895, writes :— 

It is very difficult to keep one’s temper in 
dealing with M. Arnold, when he touches on 
religious matters. His patronage of a Christ- 
ianity fashioned by himself, is to me more 
offensive and trying than rank unbelief. But I 
try, or seem to myself to try, to shrink from 
controversy of which I have had so much. 


Frepx. C. WHaite. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


‘ATHERINE DOUGLAS, BARLAS. — 
( Most people know the story of how 
James I of Scotland was murdered in the 
of the Black Friars at Perth, 
and how Catherine Douglas, one of the 
Queen’s ladies, barred the door with her arm 
while the King was hiding himself under 
the floor. Some modern histories call this 
Douglas story ‘‘a later invention,’’ but 
others, e.g. Burton (‘ History of Scotland ’) 
and Fittis, the antiquary, mention it with- 
out anv suggestion that it is doubtful. 
What evidence is there of its authenticity ? 
In the article on James I in _ the 
‘D. N. B.’ (by Aeneas Mackay) the tale is 
given without qualification, and its heroine 
is alluded to as ‘‘ Catherine Douglas, after- 
wards called Bar-las.’’ Now Barlas is not 
a common name in Scotland, but there are 
Barlases in Perth to-day, with a _ family 
tradition that they are descended from 
Catherine. Does anyone know how old the 
tradition is or what more reasonable deri- 
vation there is for the name Barlas ? 


FF. b G. 
‘HE TERRILL FAMILY.—A widow, Mrs. 


Charlotte Terrill, married Robert Gor- 
don who had property in Jamaica although 
he lived at King’s Gate, Kent, and then 
in Ghent, where he made his will, Sept. 
21, 1766, leaving £500 to his step-daughter 
Charlotte Terrill ‘‘ at the age of twenty-one.”’ 
There is no mention of Charlotte in A. J. 
Quayle’s tiny ‘ Line of the Terrills ’ (1921). 
What is known of her first husband’s 
family ? 


monastery 


J. M. 


3ULLOCH. 
Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


CIR J. WILLOUGHBY GORDON AND 
COLONEL HORSFORD. — Sir J. Wil- 
loughby Gordon commanded the 85th (Bucks 
Volunteers) when it was. stationed at 
Jamaica in 1802-4. Sir George Nugent, 
Governor of the island, was keenly interested 
n it, for he had raised it in 1794 under 
the auspices of the Duke of Buckingham. 
So when it got out to Jamaica his wife, the 
sparkling Maria, Lady Nugent, kept in 
touch with the officers who frequently break- 
fasted and dined with the Nugents (‘ Lady 
Nugent’s Journal,’ 1907: pp. 81, 82, 85, 135, 
136, 137, 145, 147, 149, 270, 280). Under 
date Dec. 21, 1804 she writes (p. 280): ‘‘Poor 
Gen, N. much harassed and vexed by the dis- 
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pute between Colonels Horsford and Gordon. 
They are both married men and have 
families which adds much to his anxiety to 
reconcile them.’’ 

George Horsford had been in the 59th 
Foot and became Lieut-Colonel of the 4th 
W.I. regiment. We gather from Lady 
Nugent that his wife was a_ rather silly 
woman, and there was some commotion in 
Jamaica society when it was discovered that 
she was the daughter of a Mr. Brocksopp, 
‘ slop-seller at Wapping ”’ (p. 260). 

What was the trouble between Gordon and 
Horsford? There is no mention in the 
‘D. N. B.’ notice of Gordon that he was 
stationed in Jamaica. As military secre- 
tary to the Duke of York he also figured in 
a scandal, giving evidence in the case of 
Mary Ann Clarke before the House of Com- 
mons in 1809. 

He was the father of 
Gordon, laird of Knockespock, 
shire. 


Sir Henry Percy 
Aberdeen- 


J. M. Buttocu. 


OHN ROSE.—Who was the ‘‘ Hon. John 
Rose, Esq., Doctor of Physic’’ who is 
mentioned by Franks as possessing a Jaco- 


bean Armorial Bookplate (No. 25505). The 
usual sources of reference fail me. 


RuHopon. 


° REMITTANCE MAN.’’—Will some one 
tell me the meaninz of the above 
term. 


ao: BP, 


IEUT.-COL. PATRICK CAMPBELL ob. 
1803.—Can any information be given re- 
garding the identity and war services of 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Maxwell, H.M.’s 19th 
Light Dragoons, who commanded the cavalry 
at the battle of Assaye (Sept. 23, 1803) and 
who was killed in the final charge on that 

day ? 

O. CROFTON. 


((ARTWRIGHT. — Who was “ Rev. Mr. 

Cartwright, the Well-known Secretary to 

the Society for the Conversion of the Jews ”’ 

(in 1856), and who and what was his father? 
a. Ne By, 


ft ENRY WATERHOUSE.—Commander of 
the Sirius, to Port Jackson in 1788, was a 
brother-in-law of George Bass (see clx. 453). 
Can anyone say when he (Waterhouse) died ? 


J. Wa 8. 
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WILLIAM CASLON’S CORRESPOND- 

ENCE.—Did the correspondence of the 
tvpe-founder William Caslon ever appear in 
print ? What are the most authentical 
biographies of him? 

>i: 

MHE PEASANT AND THE FOURTEEN 

HELPERS.—In a German collection of 
folk-tales 1 read this anecdote: A peasant 
bought a horse. On his way home, as he in 
vain tried to mount, he finally invoked the 
fourteen saints known as_helpers-in-need, 
and then swung himself up on the horse’s 
back; but fell down again on the other side. 
He exclaimed: ‘‘ Why did you not stand 
seven at the one side and seven at the other 
ide ?’’ 

As I suppose that this tale is of an 
older origin, I should like to see other ver- 
sions of it. 

BABLER. 


3106 RAPHICAL DETAILS WANTED. 
ould any of your oe nts sup- 
the dates of birth and of death of the 
following eighteenth century writers ? 

(1) Isaac sickerstaffe, author of the opera 
“Love in a Village.’ The ‘ D.N.B.’ vives a 
‘onjectural date of his death as 1812. 

(2) John Clarke, author of a poem ‘ The 
Miller’ (1751). 

(3) Jean Elliot, 


Orro F. 


author of the Scottish 
poem, ‘ The Flowers of the Forest ’ (c. 1763). 

(4) M*yrs. Frances Greville (née Macart- 
ney). She is known to have died in 1789. 
When was she born? 

(5) John (or James?) Jeffreys, author of 
the poem, ‘ The Sixteenth of May.’ The 
opening line is 

liza, sweeter than the rose. 

(6) Mrs. Jones, whose poems are included 
in a volume cf ‘ Poems by Several Eminent 
Ladies ’ (1755). 

(7) T. J. Mathias, the satirist. He is 
known to have died in 1835. When was he 
born? The ‘ D.N.B.’ conjectures 1754. 

(8) Isabel (‘‘ Tibbie’’) Pagan, author of 
a ‘ Collection of Songs and Poems’ (1805), 
and of the well-known piece, ‘ Ca’ the Yowes.’ 
She died 1821. When was she born? Is 
there any ero as to the precise date of 
composition of ‘ Ca’ the Yawes’? 

(9) Miss M, Ww Arse ley, author of ‘ An 
Elegy on Leaving ———.’ (1764). The open- 
ing line is 

tarewell! ye friendly bow’rs, ye 

adieu! 


streams, 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
21 Christ Church Road, Sheffield. 
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THE ROYAL ARMS.—What is the origin 
of the Lion and the Unicorn in _ the 
Royal Arms? Presumably it is founded on 
some ancient legend. Where can one find 
anything about it? 
PAMPHILUS 


TAMES DICKSON (1738-1822).—He died 

at Broad Green, Croydon, and by his 

own wish was buried in a churchyard among 

the Surrey hills, where he had often collected 

rare mosses. Where was this churchyard? 
J. ARDAGH. 


TRENTHAM OF ROCESTER, CO. 

STAFFS.—Information is desired con- 
cerning this family which obtained Rocester 
Priory of Henry VIII. <A detailed account 
with pedigrees and any biographical informa- 
tion would be highly appreciated. The 
Trenthams contracted alliances with the 
families of Strickland of Sizergh, Lane of 
King’s Bromley and Foljambe of Plumley 
and Moor Hall. Sir Christopher Trentham 
married the sixth daughter of Sir Peter 
Warburton who lived about 1620-40. I have 
consulted Burke’s ‘ Commoners.’ 

Ian TRENTHAM. 
Melbourne, Australia, 


\ TYLLYNS SURNAME.—I am desirous 

of tracing the origin of the name 
Wyllyns, Willins, or Willens, or other 
variants. It may be of Walloon, Dutch 
Flemish, or English derivation. Can any 
information on the name or the family be 
viven me through your columns? 


A. Metcatre Morton. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Who wrote the 
L\ following? It is generally stated that it is 
1 quotation from one of Cardinal Newman’s 
sermons but I have searched many volumes 
of the sermons without finding it. 


“May He support us all the day long, till 
the shades lengthen, and the evening comes, 
ind the busy world is hushed, and the fever 
of life is over, and our work done. ‘Then in 
His mercy may He give us a safe lodging, and 
. holy rest, and peace at the last. Amen.’ 

A. S. 


2. Who wrote the poem referring to our 
Lord’s temptation in the wilderness, begin- 
ning ?— 

“He showed him in a jewelled wreath 

All crowns that earth bestows, 

But not the rankling thorns beneath 
Which pierce the wearers’ brows. 
He showed him every specious prize 
Which sparkles in Ambition’s eyes. 


Ernest HAMPDEN-COOK. 
Cambridge. 
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PRE-REFORMATION CHURCHES 
IN SCOTLAND 


(clxi, 49). 


: leas English, it is to be feared, are to 
some extent to blame for the destruction 
of medizeval churches in Scotland. Much of 
the damage that was done at Melrose, Jed- 
burgh and Kelso was due to the invasions 
of the English troops in 1544 and 1545, 
though these famous abbeys did not escape 
a visit later on from ‘‘ the brethren ”’ intent 
on drastic changes. After the battle of 
Pinkie (1547) the English occupied Dundee 
and set fire to many of the churches in the 
town, 

ut the great cause of destruction was the 
iconoclastic outburst of 1559, cyclonic in its 
violence. In May of that year, Knox, who 
had a way of beating the pulpit to pieces 
when he was in it, preached vehement ser- 
mons against what he called ‘‘ idolatry.”’ 
When one of them had been delivered, a 
priest, anxious perhaps to show his con- 
tempt for the reasoning of the orator, 
opened a ‘‘ glorious tabernacle ’’ on the high 
altar and was saying mass when a boy ex- 
claimed that it was intolerable ‘‘ that what 
God by his word had plainly damned, we 
should stand and see it used in despite.’’ 
The priest hit the youth, who threw a stone 
that injured the tabernacle, whereupon the 
crowd, which we are told included some 
‘godly men,’’? broke every ornament in the 
church suggestive to them of idolatry, that 
is, probably, every work of art. The monas- 
teries of the Grey Friars and the Black 
Friars were then demolished and finally the 
Charterhouse. The Prior of this royal 
foundation, anticipating an attack, had gar- 
risoned it with Highlanders, but though they 
had asked for wine they received only “ salt 
salmon and thin drink,’’ which so dimin- 
ished their warlike ardour that they allowed 
the mob to enter and remained quiescent 
during the sacking and defacement of the 
building. Truly it has been well said that 
men sometimes pay dear for a small economy. 
A crowd from Perth then invaded Scone and 
with ‘‘some of the pour in houp of spoyle 
and sum of Dundie to considder what was 
done.’” committed the Abbey to ‘‘ the merci- 
ment of fyre.’’ . 

At St. Andrews after a sermon from Knox 
on the ejection of the buyers and 


sellers 
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from the Temple, similar scenes of destruc- 
tion took place, this time with the consent 
and connivance of the authorities. These 
acts of savage violence were repeated else- 
where in Scotland and Reclus goes so far as 
to say that the cathedral of Glasgow and a 
church in the Orkneys are the only two Cath- 
olic churches that were not demolished by the 
Protestants. For those that escaped the rag: 
of the multitude were condemned, by a con- 
vention of clergy in 1561, and persons re- 
markable for their zeal were appointed to 
supervise the work of destruction. The lead 
and bells were sometimes sold to pay for the 
equipment of troops in time of war. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


HEX! GAUDIER (clxi. 66). — Biozraph- 
ical Notes :— 
1. ‘ Gaudier-Brzeska,’ by Ezra Pound. 


John Lane, 1916. 

2. ‘HH. Gaudier-Brzeska. Portfolio of 
reproductions.’ Ovid Press, 1919. 

3. Gaudier’s own writings in the 
two numbers of Blast. 

4. Ford Madox Ford. 

So far as I know there is nothing written 
in French about this artist. 

A list of his works is to be found in the 
fifteen-guinea edition of ‘ A Life of Gaudier- 
Brzeska,’ published by Heinemann. 

H. S. Eber. 


SKS, NEWTS AND EFTS (clx. 10). 

In the latter part of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century (1891-1900), a coun- 
tryman named Fawcett, of Shotley, 
Northumberland, vomited a frog. He was a 
young man, about 20, residing with his 
mother, and often complained that there was 
something alive in his stomach. His 
mother pooh-poohed the idea, but he insisted 
in his story and stated that it often came 
up his throat. She sent him to the local 
doctor, who laughed at the idea, but gave 
him a good dose of physic which did not 
clear his stomach. In the autumn he used 
to have violent ‘‘ retchings,’’ or vomitings. 
In one of these he vomited a ‘‘ paddick ”’ or 
frog, the size of one’s finger, and got relief. 
In the previous summer he had worked in 
the hayfields, and when thirsty had drunk 
water out of a gutter, where he is supposed 
to have swallowed some of the spawn. This 
was told me in 1907 by the young man’s aunt, 
and he, as far as I know, is still alive. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


first 


Satley, Co. Durham. 
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\ ATTHEW FLINDERS (celx. 453). 
41 any reader say when Samuel Ward Flin- 
ders (brother of Matthew Flinders) died? 
also what relation to them was John Flin- 
ders, Lieutenant in the Navy, whose death 
on 12 Aug.., 1793, is recorded in the Gentle- 
nan’s Magazine (1793), p. 958. 
= Jars fee tk 


THE GRAFTON PORTRAIT OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE (clxi, 66).—See 11 8. xi. 521, 
where it is stated that Mr. Thomas Kay, a 
former Mayor of Stockport, who died on 
Sept. 22, 1914, left his portrait by his will, 
to the Rylands Library, Manchester, and p. 
42 of the same volume. At this last refer- 
ence, Mr, H. SPIELMANN writes as follows: 
Chis picture, which has no solid claim to be 
considered the portrait of Shakespeare as a 
youth, has been fanned into notoriety by all 
conjectures and surmises which, by 
rested, quickly 


sorts of 
the persistence o! 
approached the dignity of a “‘ tradition” ... 
The fact is that Mr. Thomas Kay, excellent 
fellow though he was, rather lost himself and 


hurt his reputation for sobriety of judgment 


persons inte 


through his suddenly developed passion to es- 
tablish a great past tor his new acquisition. It 
is the distressing fact that three persons, with- 
in mv own knowledge, have lost their reason 
through the possession of ‘an undoubted con- 
temporary portrait of Shakespeare.” 

The letters ‘‘ Ae Svae’’ do not seem to me 
‘ mvsterious.’’ I have not seen the portrait, 
but ‘suppose that they stand for the familiar 
Ae tatis sudae, 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 

Illustrated information on both the 
‘Grafton’? and ‘‘ Sanders’ portraits by 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann (the  best-informed 
writer on subject) will be found on pp. 97- 
i02 of the for February, 1909. 
There is also a privately-printed 8vo, book on 
the ‘‘ Grafton ’’ portrait, to be found at the 
British Museum. 


Connoisseur 


Wm. JAGGARD. 

NORTON FOLGATE (clxi. 67). — This 
4% name still exists, not in the centre 
of the City, but outside the extreme northern 
limit of the City walls. Besides an extra 
parochial district, there is a street of the 
which is the continuation of Bishops- 
gate, beyond Spital Square. Stow calls it 
‘* Northern Foldgate . a liberty so called 
belonging to the Dean of St. Paul’s.’? Don 
Manoel Gonzales, 1731, in ‘A Voyage to 
Great Britain,’ describes it as the ‘‘ circuit 
of ground which lies without the Walls but 
within the Freedom and jurisdiction of the 


name, 
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City of London.’’? The line of his description 
‘runs on the north side of Moorfields after 
which it runs northward to Nortonfalgate, 
meeting with the bars in Bishopsgate Street.” 
These variations of the name suggest a 
drawbridge over one of the many streams or 
drains in the Moorfields. 

Walter Bruno, Roesia, his wife, and 
Walter FitzEilred in 1197 founded a Priory 
of Canons and Hospital for Poor Brethren 
of the Order of St. Augustine, which was re- 
founded in 1235 as the New Hospital of Our 
Lady. 
appears to have covered the same ground. At 
the Dissolution there were 180 beds. In 1830 
a stone doorway with a staple for a postern 
door was the last remnant of the building, 
according to Dr. Hobson. ; 
WALTER E. 

Dv. 


GAWTHORP. 
11, ‘T'ufton Street, 


The Liberty of Norton Folgate, outside the 
City boundary, between Bishopsgate and 
Shoreditch High Street. Originally a ham- 
let, Norton or North town. Folgate is per- 
haps Folyot, a personal name. The Liberty 
belonged to the Dean of St. Paul’s. William 
Bruno founded an Augustinian priory here 
in 1197 which remained until the Dissolu- 
tion. At no, 36 was the Norton Folgate 
Theatre, built for Mrs. Honey (1837) ; it was 
afterwards the City of London Theatre (cf. 
cliii, 195). Norton Folgate is mentioned in 
Gissinz’s ‘ The Town Traveller,’ The Crace 
Collection (Portf. 33) contains a_ water- 
colour drawing by T. H. Shepherd (1851) 
of Nicholas Garratt’s Almshouses, Elder 
Street and the Priory House or Job’s Castle, 
White Lion Street (1843). 

J. ARDAGH. 


The name of ‘‘ Norton Folgate ’’ may still 
be seen at a street corner not a_ hundred 
yards from Bishopsgate Street Station. A 
Folgate, or ‘‘ Fall-gate,’? was an old form 
of turnpike-gate that could be made to 
“‘fall’’ across the road to obstruct traffic. 
(I would myself like to know the origin 
of the prefix Norton). 

Forse. 


NATHANIEL MARCHANT (clxi. 66). — 
~" Nathaniel Marchant, a medallist and 
gem-engraver, was born at Hamburgh, or, 
according to another account, in Sussex in 
1739. He was a pupil of Edward Burch, who 
painted a portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
executed a bust of George III. In 1773 
| he went to Rome, where he lived for sixteen 


Epwarp J. G. 


This was in the Spital district, which . 
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years. His stay in the Eternal City prob- 
ably contributed to his success, for ‘‘ rich 
English amateurs,’’ says King, ‘‘ preferred 
to pay pounds for works of art abroad rather 
than as many shillings for productions of 
equal merit executed at home.’’ The Duke 
of Marlborough sometimes sent fine stones to 
2ome to be engraved by Marchant, and por- 
traits of Pitt, Garrick, Pius VI, General 
Wolfe and Catherine the Great are attrib- 
uted to him, though many of his subjects are 
purely mythological. His intaglios are 
mong the finest of the eighteenth century ; 
‘the heads,’’? says Thieme, ‘‘ are of his own 
designing, but in the figures he has followed 
classical models.’? It detracts from the 
excellence of his work, so often distinguished 
for grace and delicacy, that it has to be 
ooked at through a powerful magnifying- 
glass to produce its full effect. Marchant, 
sho at one time was employed by the Mint, 
died in London at the age of seventy-seven. 


THomas Percy. 


A full account of him will be found 
n the ‘ D.N.B.’ vol. xxxvi. p. 147. 
W. T.. Huco. 


BRASS TACKS (clx, 296, 393, 447, 463; 
) clxi. 17).—The Standard Dictionary 
1927, p. 2454, col. 3) defines tin-tack or 
tinned tack as ‘‘ an iron or steel tack coated 
with tin by dipping in the molten metal.”’ 
A brass tin-tack would be possible, however 
yadoxical the name, and an_ enduring 
d; though doubtless army users liked the 
hrase for its apparent absurdity. In the 
I have heard only the simple “‘ get 
lown to brass tacks,”’ 





and a kindred saying 
hungry enough to eat brass tacks.’’ Are 
such tacks, in the floor of a wooden building, 
he last movables after all superfluities are 
xen out, hence fundamentals? The phrases 
sem to be not localisms, one suspects a 
terary or theatrical origin. 


r. ©. M. 
REVELL FAMILY (clxi. 67).—Devon may 


be included among’ the counties from 
thich the Revell family of Bristol might 

come. The founder of the Revell family 

Revelstoke, Devon, is said to have been 
Richard Revell, who was sheriff of Devon in 
reign of Richard I. (Llysons, ‘ Devon,’ 
426). According to Risdon (‘ Survey,’ p. 
Richard Revell was the son of Walter 
Beulegh, probably a misprint for Benlegh, 
irom the place of that name in Diptford 
rish. Although the family at Revelstoke 
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became extinct, in the male line, after five 
descents, the name Revell has continued in 
South Devon up to the present time. 

M. 


likely to be of the same 
family: Revill of Bristol, 1590, Mr. Roy 
HupLESTON may be interested in “‘ the Revill 
whose romantic history has been 
mentioned by the well-known Cambridgeshire 
antiquary, Dr. Palmer of Linton. Their 
father was a farm hand at Kneesworth Hall, 
the late Lord Knutsford’s seat, then no doubt 
in possession of the Nightingales. An Ad- 
miral Russell, who lived in the old Precep- 
tory of the Knights Hospitallers in Shingay, 
a hamlet adjoining Wendy, which at one 
time was a possession of the Bedford Russells, 
had the brothers well educated. Thomas 
Revell being placed in the Navy Victuyalling 
Office. ’Twas a nourishing soil! He entered 


Though hardly 


brothers ’ 


Parliament, ‘‘ married the niece of the Earl 
of Bridgewater.’’—Who was. she Collins 
says nothing—and when he died left 


£200,000. Apparently they cut adrift from 
their native place. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the refectory of the Preceptory, in the 
windows of which shone the coats-of-arms of 
medizeval preceptors, was pulled down. 
Nothing remains but a few heaps in the green 
fields, a dry moat, and part of an avenue. 
F. P. LEysurN-YARKER. 


Cambridge. 


J Y. W. LLOYD, CLOCHFAEN (celxi. 13, 
ve? 52).—In the second volume of his own 
‘ History of Powys Fadog,’ Mr. Lloyd tells us 
he changed his name from Hinde to Lloyd on 
12 Dec., 1868, by Royal licence, and assumed 
the arms of Lloyd of Clochfaen. In his 
which is given, the arms are 
figured on p. 200 and other arms of alliance 
are mentioned in the text. For some notes 
on him see ~ N. and «).’ cli. 190, 235. 
R. S. B. 


(APS IN COLLEGES AND CONVENTS 

(clxi, 28, 68, 88).—Mr. Ralph Neville in 
his ‘ Mayfair and Montmartre’ (1921), p. 
66, says that the ‘‘ mortar-board, like the 
Lancer cap is an adaptation of the Polish 
national head-gear worn at the oldest Uni- 
versity in Europe 


genealogy 


that of Cracow.” 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
THE WOODFORDE DIARY: 
“ WEATHER-BREEDER ” (clx. 413). 
I notice in your review of ‘The Diary of 
a Country Parson’ at the reference you note 
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a ‘‘ few odd words.’’ Among them I read 
‘“a ‘ weather-breader.’ said of a fine day 


thought to imply bad weather at hand.” 


his word was not uncommon in New Eng- 
and seventy-five vears ago, an is s 

land seventy-five 4 i I 4 till 
heard occasionally here, but spelt weather- 


bre ed ie 


CHARLES E. STRATTON. 


TALENTINE PALMER (clxi. 66).—Among 

the legal cases brought before the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Town Council in 1604, was a 
suit wherein ‘‘ Valentine Palmer was at- 
tached to answer Philip Rogers, for unlaw- 
fully detaining a certain booke, called Gaile’s 
‘Kyrirgery,’ valued at Ten shillings and 
twopence.”’ 


This would be Thomas Gale’s edition of 
Vigo’s ‘ Certaine Workes of Chirurgery ... 
1563.’ 8vo.; or the enlarged edition of 1586, 
Ato. 


The Palmer family was closely connected by 
ties of friendship with the Arden family, in- 
to which latter race John Shakespeare, the 
poet’s father, had married. Adam Palmer 
acted as trustee for the Ardens. For fuller 
details of the Palmers see Mrs. C. C. 
excelletn work ‘ Shakespeare’s Family ’ 


1901, 8\ 0. 


Stopes’s 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


ULINES PALMER (clxi. 66).—A full ac- 
him will be found in the 
xliii, p. 145. He appears 
unmarried, and his mother 
Oxon, after her hus- 


count of 
“D.N.B:, -vol: 
to have been 
lived at Eynsham, in 
band’s death, 

W. af i Huvco. 

TIRESIAS (clxi. 50 s.v. ‘ William Percy 

and James I.’) The story of the blind 
prophet as given differs from that quoted from 
Politian in) George Eliot’s ‘Romola,’ ch. v. 
His misfortune was not due to Juno, but to 
the accident of beholding Minerva disrobed 


bathing with his mother Chariclo in the 
Helicon Hippocrene. Touched by the dis- 
tress of Chariclo, Minerva endowed the 


young hunter with prophecy and long life, 
and his wisdom was continued by his tomb 
oracle. There is a quotation from Nonnus 
to the effect that the dving Actaeon, who 
had met with a similar mishap and Diana’s 
fierce vengeance, called Tiresias happy since 
though blind he could bear the divine image 
in his soul, 
Francis P. Marcuant. 
THE CHRISTIAN NAME VERA (clxi. 50. 
8 


8). This is pronounced in Russian 
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and means ‘ faith,’’ ‘‘ belief,’’ ‘* pe. 
‘oath of allegiance.”’ In Polish 
the equivalent is Wiara and in C2zecho- 
slovak Vira (pron. veera). Skeat (under 
‘very ’’’) relates viera to Welsh gwir, Qld 
Irish fir, German wahr. j 


Vie gi 
ligion, 


Francis C. MarcuHant,. 


} ERALDIC QUERY (clxi. 67). — Argent, 

a cross gules between four torteaux, ar 
the arms of Sievewright or Sievwright, Scot- 
land. If the Cross is ‘‘ patty,’’ i.e. having 
the arms of the cross opening out as they 
approach the edge of the shield, and couped 
before reaching it, they are the arms of Sir 
Thomas de Banebury. I have not been abk 
to trace the lion rampant with three dag- 
gers, impaled with the arms above. 

S.. 2. 


| IALECT WORD ‘ STITE ”’ (clxi. 65).— 
Mr. Askew will find the word with the 
meaning ‘‘ as soon”? in Dr. Joseph Wright's 
‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ vol, v. 
W. R. Davies. 


If Mr. Askew had consulted the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ he would have found 
this word fully explained and a number of 
illustrative quotations given besides discoy- 
ering that its use is by no means confined 
to Yorkshire. The word occurs in a nunm- 
ber of other glossaries, e.g, Atkinson’s 
(Cleveland); Carr (Craven); Robinson 
(Leeds) and Hamilton’s ‘ Nugae Literariae’ 
(Leeds), etc., etc. ; it only needs looking for. 
The word is more properly “ tite’’ the ‘‘s” 
being carried forward from the ‘‘ as ’’ which 
should precede it. 


EB. Go 


THE CEMETERY OF CHELSEA HOSPI- 
TAL (clxi, 67).—The old man was prob- 
ably William Hiseland; his inscription is 
no. 18 in the list of inscriptions in_ this 
burying-ground printed at 11 8. vi. 241. 
Most of the graves are of old soldiers. 


J. ARDAGH. 


()YERMANTEL MOTTOES (elxi. 33 and 
references there given).—On the fly-leaf 
of a copy of Walford’s ‘ Pleasant Days in 
Pleasant Places,’ a note has been made of 
the following : 
Fire Place Motto, Beaulieu Abbey. 
“Tune bonus est ignis, 
Cum pendit stiria tignis.” 


J. St.M. MacPualt. 
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- The Library. 


A Study of 


The Founder of Modern. Egypt. 
Muhammad ’Ali. By Henry Dodwell. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s. net). 

As motto on the title-page of this fascinat- 

4. ing study is placed a sentence from a let- 

ter of Muhammad ’Ali to the French agent 

Boislecomte: ‘‘ Je n’ai fait en Egypte que ce 

que les Anglais out fait aux Indes.’’ The 

comparison indicated, touched on here and 
there throughout the course of the book, is 
drawn out in some detail towards the end. It 
serves well to illuminate certain conditions 
of the career of Muhammad ’Ali an under- 
standing of which is indispensable if a just 
judgment of him is to be formed. The prin- 
cipal of these was the existence in theoretic 
sovereignty, over both, Muhammad ’Ali in 

Egypt and the East India Company in 
India, of a derelict empire, and the 
inadequacy for the finer purposes of civiliza- 

tion of the human material with which both 
had to deal and which both—it is true with 

certain qualifications—designed to improve. 

Differences here are not less instructive than 
resemblances, and one of the features we most 
admire in the book is the sureness and skill 
with which Eastern ideas, character and 
traditions are interpreted, not merely by 
means of contrast with Western ideas and 

traditions, but also, and yet more effectively, 
by the divergences, amid so much they all 
have in common, that they show from one 
another. 

Nothing could be more admirable than the 
clearness with which the complicated inter- 
national relations bearing on Muhammad 
‘Ali are set forth. Two things add further 
to the reader’s enjoyment: the easy, yet con- 
tise and nervous English, and the deft, dis- 
creet touches by means of which characters 
are brought to life. Professor Dodwell’s por- 
trait of the Pasha himself spares neither his 
tlunders, nor what, by Western traditions, 
vould be accounted his crimes. For that 
rason the greatness of the man comes home 
the more impressively and convincingly. A 
nany-sided greatness, if its highest range is 
to be seen in his administration and in what 
tedid for the advancement of his people, per- 


laps its most singular quality is revealed | 


then we see him in contact with the Euro- 
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pean powers, in his readiness to appreciate | 


and assimilate Western ideas, mingled with 
no little shrewdness in selecting what to 
appropriate, and so marked a capacity to 
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hold his own. On the whole, the European 
powers themselves, in contact with him do not 
often shine. A more than local and tem- 
porary interest attaches to the severe con- 
scription first in Egypt, then in Syria. To be 
theoretically justified only upon a_ severely 
‘““ realist’? conception of the true ethics of 
government, it yet in both cases accomplished 
what, given the nature of the populations 
upon whom it was exercised, could, then, 
hardly have been brought about in any other 


way. Fundamentally considered, Muham- 
mad ’Ali’s methods anticipated in _ several 
respects the present Russian experiment. 


Like most men who possess that genius for 
leadership which transcends race, Muham- 
mad ’Ali owed some of his power over men to 
personal charm—a quality usually best real- 
ised through the more intimate aspects of a 
life, The one thing we could have wished 
for in this finely conceived and masterly piece 
of work would be some little addition of this 
kind to the vigorously drawn portrait of its 
subject. 


Tue World’s Classics edition of Jane 
Austen’s Sense and Senstbility (2s.) which we 
lately received from the Oxford Press, has an 
attractive introduction by Lord David Cecil. 
He does well to remind us that though the 
‘* visible structure of Jane Austen’s stories 
may be flimsy enough ”’ (not that we should 
call it so ourselves), ‘‘ their foundations drive 
deep down into the basic principles of human 
nature.’? He praises Marianne most satis- 
fyingly ; and his description of the ‘‘ charac- 
teristic Austenian irony’’ is equally good. 
Perhaps he is a little too hard on Elinor, who 
is rather interesting, among some other 
things, as a study of stoical fortitude in a 
young woman as her inventor then under- 
stood it; and perhaps a word of appreciation 
might have been bestowed on Mrs. Dashwood, 
and the cleverness of the combination of 
resemblance and difference between her and 
Marianne. 

An important work has been accomplished 
in the Index of the Testa de Nevill (£2 10s.) 
which has recently be brought out by H.M. 
Stationery Office. Originally compiled by Mr. 
A. S. Maskelyne of the Record Office, it was 
left by him, on his retirement in 1926, in 
the form of index slips, mostly written up in 
some detail and elaborately differentiated, 
and partly arranged in alphabetical order, 
but not otherwise revised for the press. The 
completion of the work was placed in the 
hands of Mr. M. C. B. Dawes. Mr. A. E. 
Stamp, who provides the Preface tells us that 
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the Index ‘‘ as it stood was far too large to 
print, but it was thought that the elaborate 
work contained in it ought not to be alto- 
gether lost to students. Accordingly the 
whole of it was typed, and one copy has been 
bound and placed on the shelves of the Lit- 
erary Search Room for permanent reference. 
The work was then prepared for press by 
omitting matter not germane to an index and 
bringing together many entries previously 
differentiated.”’ 

The Cambridge Press sends us a reproduc- 
tion in facsimile of Plutarch’s Quyete of 
Mynde (10s. 6d.) in the translation made by 
Sir Thomas Wyat as an offering to Queen 
Catherine at the New Year of 1528, which 
exists in a presumably unique copy, now in 
the Huntington Library. As Professor Bas- 
kervill points out in his Introduction, this 
little work claims consideration both as 
example of experiment in English style and 
as one of the earliest translations into Eng- 
lish of the ancient classics—actually, it 
would seem, the first English translation of 
a formal Greek philosophical treatise. The 
Professor tells us that the heliotype repro- 
duces the original with remarkable fidelity : 
certainly the pages of the reproduction, and 
the little book as a whole, are in themselves 
delightful. 


Tue July Quarterly presents us with a new 
proposed solution of the mystery of the Mary 


Céleste in an article by Mr. Harold Wil- 
kins. It will be remembered that the men 
from the Dei Gratia brought the Mary 


Céleste into Gibraltar one day in December, 
1872, declaring that she had been found dere- 
lict in the Atlantic some days before. She 
was seaworthy and well-found, and the reason 
for abandoning her has never been made out. 
Mr. Wilkins’s fresh examination of the evi- 
dence given before the Vice-Admiralty Court 
of Gibraltar, tends to throw dark suspicions 
on the captain and crew of the Dei Gratia. 
Mr. John Drinkwater’s pleasant and sympa- 
thetic pages add something to our knowledge 
of the late Edmund Gosse. Professor Week- 
ley’s ‘Our Early Etymologists ’ will be en- 
joyed by all readers who are interested in 
words, particularly in the account of Min- 
sheu. Lieut.-Colonel Murray tells us about 
Buckingham Palace, and Sir Andrew Mac- 
phail, with an irony so elaborate that we 
think it sometimes defeats itself, discourses 
of the new Syllabus of Religious Instruction 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
the County of Bucks, and published 
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for use in Scottish Schools put forward by 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scot 
land. Dr. G. G. Coulton, in ‘ Monasteries 
and the Reformation,’ sets out the construc. 
tive side of the Reformation. 


Osituaky: HORACE WILLIAM 
BLEACKLEY. 


We much regret to learn the death of a 
writer who has been for many years a most 
valued contributor to our pages, Mr. H. W., 
Bleackley. He died suddenly at Lausanne, 
at the age of sixty-three. His published 
work ranged over a good many __ topics, 
but that with which our readers will most 
readily associate him is the life of Casa- 
nova. He expended an immense amount of 
work on this subject, and many of his 
enquiries into side-issues branching from 
Casanova’s autobiography were pursued in 
our columns. The principal fruit of them 
was the ‘ Casanova in England’ which he 
brought out in 1923. Since then he also pub- 
lished ‘ The Trial of Fauntleroy,’ ‘The 
Night of Peril,’ and ‘ A Tour in Southern 
Asia.’ 

The topics dealt with in his longer works 
reveal what was, perhaps, yet more plainly 
evident to those who followed his contribu- 
tions to our columns, the combination of 
great zest and accuracy in the study of all 
sorts of subjects with a genial imagination, 
which could give life to dry detail, and unity 
to any material he chose to put together in 
more extended form. His interests were 
largely in the psychology and adventures of 
people of more or less irregular ways. 
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We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answerin 
article to which i 
pondents are requested to : 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

The Manager will be pene to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


a query, or referring to an 
as already appeared, corres- 
"gy within paren- 





their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
at 14, Burleigh Strect. London, W.C.2. 
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